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Report  From  Hong  Kong 


First  Impressions  of  Hong  Kong  are  overwhelming. 
The  natural  setting  is  strikingly  beautiful  --  an  al- 
most landlocked  harbor  surrounded  by  steep, 
rugged  hills  with  the  tall  buildings  of  a modern 
metropolis  rimming  the  water's  edge.  Especially  on 
the  Hong  Kong  Island  side  most  of  the  city  is 
crowded  into  a relatively  narrow  strip  between  the 
base  of  the  hills  and  the  bay  with  a scattering  of 
buildings  up  the  hillsides  to  the  peaks.  Everywhere 
there  are  new  many-storied  structures  going  up,  a 
process  that  must  be  continuous  since  the  popula- 
tion has  quadrupled  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
The  more  than  four  million  people  here  must  re- 
present one  of  the  most  densely  populated  areas  in 
the  world,  and  the  crowds  in  a Chinese  street  mar- 
ket are  only  slightly  less  than  the  crush  in  a bus  at 
rush  hour. 

Motor  traffic  is  heavy  with  more  buses,  trams  and 
taxis  in  relation  to  private  cars  than  we  have  seen  in 
the  States.  The  pedestrian  has  no  rights.  Except  in 
the  center  city  where  there  are  traffic  lights  or  on 
the  rare  zebra-striped  crossings,  any  other  venture 
from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other  is  a risk  re- 
quiring watchful  agility  and  exact  timing.  The 
noise  of  the  traffic,  in  fact  the  general  level  of 
street  noise,  is  very  high.  When  we  were  staying  at 
the  Y.M.C.A.  in  Kowloon,  we  had  a third-floor 
room  with  a balcony  overlooking  the  harbor.  The 
view  was  very  pleasant  but  conversation  on  the  bal- 
cony was  impossible.  The  noise  level  from  the 
traffic  was  so  high  and  continuous  that  one  literally 
could  not  hear  the  human  voice  three  feet  away. 
Fortunately  In  our  flat,  sixteen  stories  up,  street 
sounds  are  considerably  muted. 

Housing  In  Hong  Kong  is  scarce  and  expensive. 
Western-type  flats  start  at  about  U.S.  $200  a 
month.  Between  that  price  and  U.S.  $400  a month 
there  are  never  more  than  a half-dozen  ads  in  the 
paper  at  any  one  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
government  houses  over  a million  people  in  housing 
estates,  a family  of  five  adults  (children  under 
twelve  counted  as  half)  to  each  ten  by  twelve  cubi- 
cle, at  a rent  of  U.S.  three  to  six  dollars  a month. 
The  average  monthly  income  of  these  families  is 
about  U.S.  forty-five  dollars.  That  sounds  un- 
believably low  but  many  people  working  full  time 


make  little  more.  Office  workers  such  as  typists, 
for  instance,  start  at  U.S.  fifty  dollars  a month. 

Apparently  the  great  majority  of  workers  make 
under  U.S.  $100,  since  the  median  family  income 
is  in  that  range  and  most  families  have  more  than 
one  wage  earner.  Even  so,  the  present  standards  re- 
presents a considerable  increase  over  the  past  few 
years  and  Hong  Kong  blames  its  inflation  on  this 
rise  in  wages.  These  Increases  are  bound  to  con- 
tinue, though  always  with  a certain  amount  of 
struggle.  A case  in  point  is  a strike  of  welders 
which  has  been  going  on  for  a month.  They  were 
working  on  a very  important  under-the-harbor  tun- 
nel from  Kowloon  to  Hong  Kong  Island  intended 
to  relieve  the  cross-bay  auto  congestion  predicted 
by  the  time  the  tunnel  is  completed.  The  strike 
will  certainly  delay  completion.  It  is  still  unsettled, 
the  sticking  point  being  the  strikers'  demand  for  a 
U.S.  fifty  cents  a day  increase  in  pay. 

The  hours  people  work  for  these  miserable  wages 
remind  me  of  the  U.S.  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  The 
thirty-five-hour  week  has  certainly  not  yet  come  to 
Hong  Kong.  Most  people  work  a six-day  week 
though  many  stores  are  open  and  much  construc- 
tion work  seems  to  go  on  every  day,  Sundays  in- 
cluded. Even  offices  work  a half-day  Saturday.  I 
suppose  government  and  other  offices  have  proper 
coffee  breaks  and  lunch  hours,  but  In  stores  and 
other  public  places  it  is  common  to  see  the  help 
eating  their  meals  right  on  the  job.  I don't  know 
what  the  overall  statistics  are,  but  appearances 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  Hong  Kong's  position 
as  a low-priced  market  for  goods  rests  largely  on 
the  hard-working,  long-suffering,  poorly  paid 
worker. 

Yet  for  all  that  Hong  Kong  still  attracts  young 
people  from  Mainland  China.  Refugees  still  swim 
the  three  miles  across  Deep  Bay  between  China  and 
the  New  Territories.  More  than  300  arrived  in  the 
last  three  weeks  of  October.  Some  of  them  don't 
make  It.  Newspapers  carried  reports  two  days  ago 
of  eleven  bodies  picked  up  by  Marine  Police,  "of 
young  men  and  women  believed  to  have  died  of  ex- 
haustion while  making  their  three-mile  freedom  to 
Hong  Kong  across  Deep  Bay." 
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Most  of  these  refugees  are  under  twenty  years  of 
age.  According  to  Don  Bremner,  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  who  has  interviewed  some  of  them, 
they  are  not  really  political  refugees  but  students 
who  have  been  sent  to  the  countryside  to  help  in 
harvests  and  who  see  no  future  for  themselves  in 
China.  It  would  be  Interesting  to  follow  them  up  a 
year  later  to  see  how  they  have  made  out. 

All  signs  Indicate  that  China  is  moving  rapidly 
toward  more  normal  relations  with  other  countries 
with  the  exception  of  the  U.S.  and  its  satellites  and 
possibly  Russia.  Canada's  diplomatic  recognition 
will  probably  soon  be  followed  by  Italy,  Austria  and 
Belgium,  while  the  United  Kingdom  is  ready  to 
send  an  ambassador  to  Peking  at  China's  request. 
Relations  with  Burma  and  Malaya  are  easier  and 
Mao  is  even  reported  to  have  smiled  on  the  Indian 
ambassador  at  a recent  reception.  China  has  lifted 
her  ban  on  countryside  tours  by  resident  foreign 
correspondents.  The  recent  Canton  Fair  was  bigger 
and  better  attended  than  ever  before.  Two  thou- 
sand Chinese  businessmen  from  Hong  Kong  were 
invited.  Twelve  hundred  Japanese  businessmen  at- 
tended. It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  though  the 
Chinese  press  still  denounces  Japan  as  a tool  of 
American  imperialism  and  a reviving  military  threat 
to  her  neighbors,  China's  trade  with  Japan  rose  77 
per  cent  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year. 
British  spokesmen  and  Hong  Kong  papers  are  ec- 
static over  China's  friendlier  attitude  and  the  trade 
prospects  it  opens  up.  John  Keswick,  president  of 
the  Sino-Britlsh  Trade  Council,  after  a fourteen-day 
visit  to  Peking  and  Canton,  held  a press  conference 
here.  The  newspapers  headlined  his  report.  Wave  of 
Prosperity  Seen  Building  up  In  China  - Chance  for 
U.K.  to  Share  China's  Prosperity."  This  may  be  an 
overreaction  to  the  thaw  in  Sino-British  relation- 
ships but  I cite  it  to  counter  the  usual  stories  in 

the  U.S.  press  about  the  dire  effects  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution  on  the  Chinese  economy.  Certainly  un- 
usual things  may  be  expected  of  a country  which 
has  pulled  itself  out  of  chaos  by  its  own  boot- 
straps. A country  with  neither  foreign  nor  domes- 
tic debt  is  something  unique  and  unprecedented. 

John  Keswick,  queried  about  Chinese  attitudes 
toward  the  U.S.,  said,  with  the  usual  British  flair 
for  understatement,  "There  was  no  sympathy  for 
the  U.S.  Government  and  President  Nixon.  Mr. 
Nixon  Is  regarded  with  great  distaste."  He  went  on 
to  say,  "While  there  can  be  no  rapprochement  yet 
at  government  levels,  it  appears  the  Chinese  and 
t Americans  have  something  In  common  by  way  of 
friendship."  What  this  means  I am  not  sure,  but  I 
hope  it  is  as  good  as  it  sounds. 

BEN  SEAVER 
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‘Hong  Ron) 

''Hong  Kong  is  doomed."  As  Elsie  Elliot  made  this 
emphatic  statement  in  her  soft,  unemphatic  voice, 

I thought  of  her  nineteen  years  of  work  in  the 
colony,  looking  "through  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese 
people,  and  mainly  the  eyes  of  the  poor  ones." 
That  was  her  description  of  herself  in  her  opening 
speech  to  the  Urban  Council  to  which  she  was  first 
elected  In  1963.  The  Urban  Council  she  explains 
as  "an  advisory  body  whose  advice  is  often  Ig- 
nored." 

In  that  same  maiden  speech  she  said,  . . being  a 
history  teacher  I have  not  neglected  the  lessons  of 
history.  . .The  problems  that  confronted  the  com- 
mon people  in  Victorian  England  are  largely  the 
problems  that  face  us  today  in  Hong  Kong.  . . 
namely,  education,  housing,  hospitals  and  demo- 
cratic progress.  All  these  are  as  necessary  to  our 
peace  and  happiness  as  rice  or  bread  is  to  our  bodies 
. . .twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  children  of  primary 
school  age  in  Hong  Kong  are  without  any  educa- 
tion. . .Large  numbers  of  children  still  pass  their 
days  on  the  streets,  opening  car  doors,  begging, 
bootblacking,  gambling,  carrying  narcotics,  in  fact, 
doing  anything  but  glorifying  the  society  which 
leaves  them  uncared  for.  . .Some  of  us  have  been 
accused  of  emotionalism.  If  emotionalism  means 
concern  for  the  poor,  the  homeless,  then  God  for- 
bid that  we  should  ever  lose  our  emotionalism.  . . 
Can  we  talk  of  prosperity  when  statistics  show  al- 
most forty  deaths  weekly  from  TB?" 

A year  later  the  proceedings  of  the  Urban  Council 
quote  Elsie  Elliot  again:  "I  was  reading  an  upper 
form  history  book  for  Hong  Kong.  I suggest  that 
our  Hong  Kong  Government  either  put  these  words 
into  practice  here  or  have  them  removed  from  the 
textbook:  'It  was  a long  time  before  men  realized 
that  a nation's  wealth  depends  on  her  people,  and 
that  Britain  could  not  be  really  rich,  if  her  people, 
especially  her  children,  were  starved,  diseased  and 
unhappy.'  Government  has  not  studied  the  history 
books  well  enough.  Perhaps  they  are  too  busy 
studying  bank  books." 

In  1967,  at  the  time  of  the  Communist  riots,  the 
Urban  Council  considered  the  questiort  of  defense 
of  the  Colony.  It  was  admitted  that  the  Hong 
Kong  defense  forces  were  inadequate  to  repel  an  in- 
vasion, but  that  they  could  provide  time  for  ex- 
patriates to  escape  to  safety.  Elsie  Elliot  was 
scathing:  "Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  population 
(the  Chinese,  that  Is)  Is  being  asked  to  pay  a heavy 
yearly  defense  budget  in  order  to  guarantee  a geta- 
way for  our  obedient  servants  and  other  visiting 
benefactors." 


Is  Doomed^ 

When  I began  to  read  the  letters  to  the  editor  of 
the  South  China  Morning  Post,  I found  several 
letters  signed  Elsie  Elliot  supplying  succinct  infor- 
mation on  striking  welders  on  the  cross-harbor  tun- 
nel, on  education,  and  on  the  use  of  Chinese  as  a 
language  equal  to  English  in  government  and  the 
courts,  three  concerns  which  have  been  much  in 
the  news  since  October.  I asked  friends  who  the 
letter-writer  was.  The  gadfly  of  Hong  Kong,  I was 
told.  Then  as  I read  the  proceedings  of  the  Urban 
Council  since  1963,  I felt  I wanted  to  know  more 
than  these  minutes  could  supply. 

In  order  to  meet  Elsie  Elliot,  I had  to  climb  three 
flights  of  cement  steps  to  the  top  floor  of  the  Mu 
Kuang  English  School,  one  of  four  schools  run  by 
the  Mu  Kuang  Educational  and  Social  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation. I n these  schools  the  pupils  are  Chinese;  the 
language  of  instruction  is  English.  We  were  shown 
to  the  headmaster's  office,  a cramped  room  with 
uncarpeted  cement  floor,  a desk,  three  hard  chairs 
and  a bookcase.  Here  and  there  green  paint  bright- 
ened the  gray  shabbiness. 

Elsie  Elliot  came  in  Immediately,  a oale.  thin  blue- 
eyed woman  whose  blond  hair  was  simply  arranged. 
"Stripped  for  action"  was  the  description  that  came 
to  mind--no  surplus  flesh,  adornment  or  conven- 
tional courtesies.  If  I wished  to  know  what  had 
produced  this  Hong  Kong  gadfly  and  what  vision 
sustained  her  unwearied  efforts,  she  would  tell  me. 
However,  I noted  that  her  narrative  often  strayed 
from  her  personal  history  into  the  objective  situa- 
tion. 

She  told  me:  "I  was  born  in  Newcast!e-on-Tyne  in 
the  north  of  England.  I graduated  as  a teacher 
from  Durham  University.  I had  joined  the  Plym- 
outh Brethren  as  a student.  Impressed  by  their  dem- 
ocratic church  government.  I had  long  wanted  to 
be  a missionary,  but  the  church  required  that  I do 
some  teaching  first.  I spent  the  war  years  teaching 
in  Yorkshire.  In  1947  in  my  early  twenties,  my 
husband  and  I came  to  Nanchang  In  the  province  of 
Kiangsi.  I was  there  only  four  years.  When  we 
came  to  Hong  Kong  in  1951,  we  were  in  the  same 
situation  as  the  other  refugees,  penniless  and  living 
In  a squatter  area.  I had  a stone  house,  however, 
which  was  better  than  the  usual  squatter's  hut.  It 
withstood  typhoons,  fires  and  robbers.  I saw  my 
women  neighbors  and  their  daughters  of  six  and 
seven  wearing  out  their  eyesight  on  fine  embroidery 
for  eighty  cents  a day.  Little  boys  lay  on  their 
bunks  in  the  dark  or  roamed  the  hillsides  with 
others  in  search  of  occupation.  I opened  my  first 
school  in  1954  in  a tent  with  thirty  children.  Now 
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with  some  Chinese  friends,  I have  four  schools  with 
a total  enrollment  of  3600  children. 

'The  Injustices  and  inequities  I encountered  in  run- 
ning these  schools  led  me  to  stand  for  election  to 
the  Urban  Council.  If  anyone  were  to  ask  me  how 
much  I have  done  since  I came  on  the  Council,  I 
should  have  to  say  in  all  truth  that  I have  done  a 
great  lot  of  work  but  have  accomplished  very  little 
for  the  people  of  Hong  Kong.  Whichever  way  we 
progress,  we  meet  a money  barrier.  One  govern- 
ment officer  once  accused  me  of  writing  thirty 
letters  a day.  I don't,  but  If  writing  that  many 
letters,  at  the  cost  of  my  rest  and  my  sleep,  would 
bring  about  the  changes  needed  in  Hong  Kong,  I 
would  do  it.  I have  stated  these  needed  changes  re- 
peatedly in  Council:  free,  compulsory  education, 
specialized  technical  training,  equality  of  the 
Chinese  language,  elimination  of  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  standards  for  private  and  government 
schools,  equal  opportunities  and  pay,  reasonable 
hours  of  work  (since  this  interview,  the  hours  of 
work  for  women  and  young  people  of  sixteen  and 
seventeen  years  of  age  have  been  reduced  to  a six- 
day  week  of  eight  hours  and  twenty  minutes  a day), 
serious  efforts  to  control  the  drug  traffic  and  a 
legal  means  for  members  of  Triad  Societies  to  for- 
swear membership.  These  secret  societies  with  a 
bad  record  of  blackmail  and  extortion  draw  young 
men  into  membership.  If  later  they  attempt  to 
withdraw,  they  are  threatened  with  exposure. 

"I  left  the  Plymouth  Brethren  in  1955.  Their  nar- 
rowness had  been  increasingly  oppressive  to  me. 
The  man  embracing  Christianity  is  sometimes  pic- 
tured as  laying  down  a heavy  burden.  That's  how  I 
felt  when  I left  the  church.  Since  my  husband  was 
more  wedded  to  the  Brethren  than  to  me,  my  with- 
drawal led  to  our  separation.  I met  him  much 
later  in  1966  in  London.  By  now  he  had  also  left 
the  Plymouth  Brethren.  He  was  elated  to  have  be- 
come a member  of  a Pentacostal  church.  'Now  I'm 
sure  I'll  go  to  heaven  when  I die,'  he  said.  I said,  'I 
don't  care  where  I go  when  I die.' 

"I  have  no  hope  for  Hong  Kong.  It's  doomed.  The 
Mainland  or  the  Hong  Kong  Chinese  will  take  It 
over.  My  only  hope  now  is  to  alleviate  some  suffer- 
ing. Sometimes  I lose  heart  to  such  an  extent  that 
I'm  ready  to  give  up.  Then  I hear  of  a case  of  In- 
justice and  I get  so  angry  I'm  ready  to  go  to  work 

again.  We  elected  councillors  open  our  ward  offices 
twice  a week  for  anyone  to  come  to  make  com- 
plaints or  requests.  A recent  case  was  that  of  a haw- 
ker who  was  harassed  by  corrupt  hawker-control 
police.  Although  the  man  had  a license  and  an 
assigned  place,  he  was  charged  with  obstruction  be- 


cause he  refused  to  bribe  the  police.  He  was  taken 
to  the  magistrate  in  handcuffs.  I made  sure  he  had 
legal  counsel.  The  magistrate  dismissed  the  charges 
against  him,  awarding  him  costs.  As  the  hawker 
was  leaving  the  court,  he  said  to  the  magistrate, 
'Tell  the  police  to  stop  hounding  me.'  Another 
case  was  that  of  a little  girl  of  twelve  who  had  been 
making  buttons  in  a small  home-factory  for  three 
years.  She  was  raped  by  the  operator's  son  who 
threatened  her  If  she  said  anything.  Eventually  she 
came  with  her  baby  for  help  from  me.  You  see, 
the  English  law  In  actual  practice  doesn't  apply  to 
poor  Chinese." 

As  I went  down  the  dusty  cement  stairs,  the  ring- 
ing cries  of  children  just  dismissed  from  school 
followed  me.  I reflected  that  doomed  Hong  Kong 
sounded  very  lively  indeed  and  that  Elsie  Elliot  was 
on  the  side  of  that  life. 

MADGE  T.  SEAVER 


NOTICE 

A retreat  for  Marriage  Enrichment  is  being  planned 
for  this  spring  in  or  near  the  Bay  area.  If  interested 
write  to: 

Norman  & Leanna  Goerlich 
46  Laverne  Ave. 

Mill  Valley,  Calif. 

or  to: 

Gregory  Berleman 

Chairman,  PYM  Education  Committee 
1712  N.E.  Ravenna  Blvd. 

Seattle,  WA  98105 

If  you  are  interested  but  are  unable  to  travel  to  the 
Bay  area,  please  Indicate  as  more  retreats  are 
possible. 

GREGORY  BERLEMAN 


DEATHS 

RENATE  JEANNE  ALLEN.  Renate  Jeanne  Allen,  infant 
daughter  of  Jan  and  Roy  Allen  of  Marin  Meeting,  died  in 
her  sleep  January  15,  1971.  Renate  was  born  October  29, 
1970.  The  Allens  have  two  surviving  children,  Wendy, 
five  years  old,  and  Jesse,  three  years  old. 

BRUCE  HALL.  Bruce  Hall  of  Calgary,  Alberta,  died  in 
December  1970.  He  was  born  in  1884.  Calgary  Friends 
write;  "Bruce  Hall  was  a birthright  Friend,  born  and 
raised  in  Indiana  and  educated  at  Earlham  College.  He 
lived  in  Calgary  and  other  Alberta  places  for  many  years. 
Bruce  Hall  lived  as  an  individual  in  accord  with  the  inner 
light,  as  he  saw  it." 

JANE  MUNCY.  Jane  Muncy,  a birthright  Friend  and  a 
sister  of  Alma  Spelman,  died  on  January  25,  1971, 
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Pacific  Northwest 

Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  meeting,  October  23, 
24  and  25, 1970  was  held  at  the  University  Friends 
Meeting  in  Seattle.  It  was  characterized  by  serious 
thought,  swift  business  proceedings  and  personal 
reports  from  Micronesia,  Sweden  and  Southeast 
Asia,  with  slides  taken  in  North  Vietnam.  In  short, 
youth  would  say,  “It  was  a heavy  meeting." 

Friday  night  before  the  regular  session  of  Quarter- 
ly Meeting,  about  seventy  Friends  met  to  hear  the 
report  of  a group  from  University  Friends  Meeting 
on  a proposed  Friends  School  in  Seattle  for  grades 
eleven  and  twelve  of  high  school  and  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  of  college.  Friends  discussed  this 
at  length,  showed  enthusiasm  and  approval  of  the 
attempt.  Ed  and  Molly  Morgenroth  from  Qrange 
Grove  Meeting  and  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  were 
present  and  were  helpful  In  the  school  discussion. 

By  Saturday  well  over  100  Friends  had  gathered, 
representing  Canadian  meetings  and  meetings  of 
Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Oregon.  Plans 
were  laid  for  the  April  meeting  which  will  be  a joint 
meeting  of  Pacific  Northwest  and  Willamette 
Quarters,  and  plans  were  also  laid  for  a Pacific 
Gathering  of  Friends  from  both  quarters  for  the 
summer  of  1972. 

This  close  fellowship  is  already  rich  in  friendships 
among  all  ages  and  is  refreshing  for  Northwest 
Quarterly  Meeting.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
meeting  took  joy  In  this  gathering.  It  also  expressed 
a twinge  of  sadness  that  Argenta  leaves  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  and  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly 
Meeting  as  its  ties  strengthen  In  the  Canadian 
Yearly  Meeting.  We  gave  Argenta  Monthly  Meeting 
our  blessing  and  good  cheer  and  wished  for  many 
future  visits. 

Sunday  meeting  drew  our  hearts  and  spirits  to- 
gether worshipping  in  a beautiful  silence  which 
yielded  comments  on  the  substance  and  power  of 
silence.  Qne  comment  likened  the  centering  down 
of  members  to  responsive  notes  on  two  pianos. 
When  a note  is  struck  on  one  piano  the  second  re- 
sponds sympathetically  although  it  has  not  been 
touched.  Silence  seems  to  have  frequencies,  as 
sound  does.  When  many  of  us  are  In  the  same  fre- 
quency range  In  silence,  the  effect  upon  us  Is  truly 
remarkable. 


MARGARET  BEYER 


FRIENDS  AND  THE  ECUMENICAL 
MOVEMENT 

Friends  owe  Ferner  Nuhn  a debt  of  gratitude.  In  a 
brief  compass,  he  has  written  both  a handbook  and 
a history;  in  other  words,  a rich  resource  for  future 
decisions.  Ferner  Nuhn  deals  with  three  main 
topics:  What  are  the  Councils  of  Churches,  the  En- 
counter of  Friends  with  the  Ecumenical  Movement 
and  a Quaker  approach  to  Ecumenism.  In  each  of 
these  sections,  we  find  a wealth  of  factual  material 
including  names,  dates  and  places  with  useful  notes 
at  the  end  of  each  section.  An  appendix  summari- 
zes a 1970  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consulta- 
tion Survey  to  which  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  re- 
sponded. A bibliography  includes  both  general  and 
Quaker  references. 

The  author's  style  is  easy  and  direct.  The  reader 
will  enjoy  reading  this  pamphlet  as  a narrative  or 
turning  to  particular  headings  for  information  on 
particular  topics.  There  is  an  admirably  brief  his- 
tory of  Friends  missions,  for  example.  No  one 
participating  in  Inter-Yearly  Meeting  conferences 
on  church  or  inter-faith  meetings  should  fail  to 
consult  Ferner  Nuhn's  work. 

However,  quite  apart  from  Its  usefulness  as  a ref- 
erence, Friends  and  the  Ecumenical  Movement  con- 
tains the  answer  to  some  objections  we  give  to 
forming  organizational  relationships  with  other 
Friends  and  other  Christians,  if  not  with  other 
faiths. 

For  instance,  we  are  impatient  when  we  encounter 
the  theological  language  of  inter-church  dialog. 
Should  we  not  rather  adopt  the  humble  attitude  of 
Richard  K.  Ullmann,  as  quoted  by  Ferner  Nuhn: 
“We  learn  Hindi,  Malagas!,  Russian  and  Chinese  to 
fulfill  our  Christian  service  all  over  the  world.  Why 
are  we  so  reluctant  to  learn  the  theological  termin- 
ologies of  people  who  want  to  learn  from  us  a great 
many  things?" 

With  the  help  of  Friends  and  the  Ecumenical  Move- 
ment we  should  be  much  better  Informed  and 
therefore  better  able  to  work  out  the  ecumenical 
relationships  we  have  already  made.  Perhaps  we 
shall  make  such  relationships  in  the  future  with  less 
of  that  smugness  which  Is  really  defensiveness  and 
that  diffidence  which  Is  really  uncertainty  about 
who  we  are. 

MADGE  T.  SEAVER 


Robert  Simmons  of  Santa  Monica  Meeting  has  received  a 
Fullbright-Hays  award  for  1971-72.  He  will  be  a senior  re- 
search-lecturer in  political  science  at  the  University  of 
Tasmania  in  Hobart,  Tasmania.  The  Simmons  family  will 
leave  for  Australia  in  June  1971  and  return  in  September 
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New  Life  Styles  --  Friendly 


Charles  Davis  says  you  don't  have  community  by 
getting  a piece  of  land  and  a set  of  by-laws,  even 
though  these  may  be  necessary.  What,  then,  are 
the  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions?  Again, 
according  to  the  Friends  who  have  founded  the 
long-suffering  community  at  Oakhurst,  the  whole 
enterprise  depends  on  the  development  of  really 
human  relations.  The  written  materials  from 
Bhoodan,  then,  fairly  bristle  with  good  Ideas  and 
warnings  dealing  with  this  central  problem. 

At  least  three  attitudes  toward  community  are  dis- 
cernible among  builders  of  a new  life  style:  they 
assume  community  from  the  start  and  deal  with  all 
problems  from  this  base;  they  assume  no  com- 
munity at  the  start,  that  the  building  of  community 
Is  a long,  slow,  difficult  process;  they  are  skeptical, 
assume  nothing,  observe  to  see  what  others  have 
wrought,  and  remain  uncommitted.  These  atti- 
tudes may  be  dubbed  the  "we,"  "you"  and  "they" 
outlooks.  At  Bhoodan,  the  founder  Is  of  the 
"you"  persuasion,  and  participants  passing  through 
are  consistently  "they-ers."  Charles  Davis  asks  for 
the  long-term  commitment:  "we  are  not  providing 
a place  where  people  can  just  come  to  have  a good 
time."  He  warns  the  wandering  skeptics  that  there 
is  no  community  save  the  one  they  build,  entreats 
them  to  settle  down  and  build  with  him. 

The  Bhoodan  Center  of  Inquiry  and  the  Manahar 
Cooperative  Fellowship  (same  people  and  place, 
different  degree  of  attachment)  at  Oakhurst,  Calif- 
ornia, (50  miles  East  of  Fresno,  at  3,000  feet  eleva- 
tion), operate  Ideally  from  Friend's  principles. 
Participants  struggle  to  achieve  human  relation- 
ships from  an  unequal  beginning,  and  no  method  of 
equalization  has  yet  been  devised.  The  nonprofit 
organization  has  been  interpreted  as  a hindrance  to 
the  development  of  profitable  projects,  the  accept- 
ance of  rents.  Charles  and  Catherine  Davis  are 
members  of  the  Fresno  Meeting,  have  contributed 
the  land  and  many  of  the  Ideas,  are  the  chief 
architects  and  directors  of  the  nonprofit  founda- 
tion which  owns  the  physical  facilities  at  Oakhurst. 
Other  founding  directors  have  left  the  community: 
the  Ouirings  for  homesteading,  not  community,  in 
Canada,  and  son  Darryl  for  a PhD  in  Idaho. 

Newcomers  at  the  80  acres  --  and  visitors  are  so 
numerous  that  they  must  be  charged  for  food  - are 
greeted  with  many  excellent,  but  ready-made  , Ideas 
on  how  to  run  the  commune.  There  Is,  for  ex- 
ample, an  ingenious  device,  the  Bhoodan  Center  of 
Inquiry,  for  allowing  disagreement  at  a discussion 


level  while  allowing  disputants  to  continue  cooper- 
ation on  communal  projects.  A telephone  call  to 
Charles  confirmed,  however,  that  any  project  re- 
quiring resources,  tools  or  land  is  subject  to  per- 
mission of  the  real  authority  at  Manahar,  the 
Foundation,  in  which  he  and  Catherine  retain 
control. 

The  eight  principles  of  the  Bhoodan  Fellowship  are 
interesting  and  constructive,  and  everyone  who 
participates  must  agree  to  them:  spiritual  and  In- 
spirational seeking  through  meditation,  prayer  or 
study;  the  duality  of  man  (individuality  versus  gre- 
gariousness); all  things  change;  the  purpose  of  life  is 
to  give  of  ourselves;  as  opposed  to  teaching  and  ed- 
ucation, we  believe  In  learning,  which  "begins  with 
the  pupil,  and  includes  much  more  than  all  his 
teachers  have  thought  to  give  him;"  the  small  com- 
munity is  the  way  to  restructure  the  larger  society; 
creative  discussion,  alternating  with  experimenta- 
tion, will  move  us  together  toward  truth;  decisions 
should  be  unanimous.  In  addition,  there  are  pro- 
hibitions against  drugs,  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
tools  to  those  who  "are  willing  and  capable  of  pro- 
per understanding  of  use  and  care,"  requests  that 

people  refrain  from  smoking  and  keep  dogs  off  the 
property. 

I find  these  principles  and  rules  much  to  my  liking, 
but  of  course  they  cannot  by  any  feat  of  the 
imagination  be  arrived  at  now  through  the  pro- 
cesses of  discussion  leading  to  unanimity.  New- 
comers are  specifically  warned  not  to  expect  to 
change  the  ways  of  the  "commune,"  (Charles  Davis 
says,  "we  don't  have  a community;  we  are  working 
toward  It"),  certainly  not  overnight.  Yet  a true 
reaching  out  and  a Friendly  warmth  are  discernible, 
experiments  in  mountain  agriculture  and  rammed 
earth  building  are  Interesting.  Friends  will  do  well 
to  watch  the  Bhoodan  Center,  which  does  not 
mean  land  sharing  here  as  it  does  in  India,  and 
which  can  be  contacted  at  Sierra  Route,  Oakhurst, 
California,  93644,  telephone  (209)  683-4976. 

ROBERT  R.  SCHUTZ 


HIRTfIS 

To  Catherine  and  Ted  Kornweibel,  now  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  a daughter,  Katherine  Joyce,  on  November 
15,  1970,  Palo  Alto  Meeting  reports. 

Berkeley  Meeting  reports  that  Ruth  and  Bernie  Garnett 
have  a son,  David  Yoshito,  born  on  January  14,  1971. 
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COMPLETELY  OPPOSITE 

I wish  to  express  my  complete  unity  with  the 
article  written  by  Jane  Webster  in  the  December 
1970  issue  of  the  Friends  Bulletin.  The  doctrines 
and  practices  which  Jane  Webster  so  properly  con- 
demns are  completely  opposite  to  the  Quakerism 
of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  fact 
early  Quakers  suffered  a long  severe  persecution 
because  they  opposed  the  religious  doctrines  of  the 
Puritans  in  England  which  were  essentially  what 
the  Fundamentalist,  so-called  Quakers  advocate. 

HOWARD  H.  BRINTON 
Pendle  Hill 

PEOPLE 

Ian  Thierman  has  submitted  a correction  to  wording  in 
the  October  Bulletin  Life  Styles  article  indicating  that 
Santa  Monica  Meeting  sponsored  a Re-evaluation  Counsel- 
ing program  and  that  60  Friends  participated  in  it. 
According  to  Ian,  the  Meeting  "allowed  us  the  use  of  the 
library,"  and  about  a third  of  the  participants  were 
Friends  or  attenders  from  various  Meetings,  including  the 
Santa  Monica  Meeting.  . .Charles  Cooper  has  called  atten- 
tion to  a trifold  pamphlet  entitled  "Friendly  Answers  to 
Questions  About  American  Quakers"  prepared  for  and 
published  by  the  Friends  World  Committee.  Charles 
writes  that  the  answers  are  "broad  enough  so  that  the  in- 
quirer will  at  once  be  aware  of  Quaker  diversity"  and  he 
recommends  the  tract  as  a first  piece  of  information  lead- 
ing on  to  "the  more  sharply  defined  pamphlets  and  books. 
Some  groups  may  find  the  questions  with  these  answers  a 
useful  springboard  for  profitable  discussion."  It's  avail- 
able from  FWC  . . . 

MEETING  PLACES 

Vancouver  Meeting's  clerk,  Fritz  Lehmann,  reports,  "Most 
Friends  here  are  very  enthusiastic  to  have  a permanent 
home  again  after  three  years  of  rootlessness,  and  it  has 
clearly  increased  our  visibility  in  the  community  and 
attracted  to  us  some  interested  young  seekers."  New 
roots  (since  September)  are  at  1090  W.  70th  Ave.,  Van- 
couver 14,  one  block  west  of  the  Qak  Street  Bridge.  It's  a 
small  building,  built  for  Baptists  and  purchased  by  the 
Meeting  from  the  Salvation  Army.  Meetings  for  Worship 
are  at  1 1 a.m.  Sundays  with  a potiuck  luncheon  after- 
wards on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month.  Meeting  for 
Business  is  at  8 p.m.  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each 
month.  . .Marloma  Monthly  Meeting  now  holds  Meetings 
for  Worship  at  Progress  School,  647  Locust,  Long  Beach, 
usually  beginning  at  10:30  a.m.  The  Meeting  has  a First- 
day  school  as  well.  Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the 
Meeting  clerk,  Jean  Flores,  at  424-5735  . . . 


FOR  SALE 

Modern  2 BR  all  electric  home  on  2 + acres.  Fireplace, 
beautiful  view  Sierra  Foothills.  Adjacent  to  John  Wool- 
man  School  Property. 

Jim  & Marjorie  Dewees 
Rt.  I Box  J44 

Nevada  City  CA  95959  adv. 


WEDDINGS 

FQSTER— WELLS.  Martha  Wells  of  Pacific  Ackworth 
Meeting  and  James  Foster  were  married  in  Argenta  Meet- 
ing at  Christmastime.  The  wedding  was  under  the  care  of 
Pacific  Ackworth  and  Argenta  Friends  Meetings. 

LARGMAN— WHITSQN.  Ken  Largman  and  Sue  Whitson 
were  married  November  7,  1970  at  the  Woodside  Village 
Church,  California.  Ken  is  the  son  of  Franklin  and  Rose- 
lynd  Largman,  members  of  Palo  Alto  Friends  Meeting, 
which  Ken  and  Sue  now  attend. 

AMARAL— REYNQLDS.  David  Amaral  and  Elizabeth 
Reynolds  were  married  on  December  26,  1970  in  a special 
Meeting  for  Worship  in  the  new  Meetinghouse  of  Van- 
couver Meeting.  Elizabeth  is  from  Paget,  Bermuda.  Dave, 
a member  of  Vancouver  Meeting  and  originally  of  Crow's 
Landing,  California,  is  working  with  native  Indians  in  the 
Port  Hardy,  B.C.  area  under  the  auspices  of  the  Company 
of  Young  Canadians. 

HETTICH— JACKSQN.  Nancy  Jackson  and  Al  Hettich 
were  married  on  November  7,  1970  in  the  manner  of 
Friends,  Marin  Meeting  reports.  Nancy  teaches  the  men- 
tally retarded  in  Terra  Linda.  Al  is  with  the  Mill  Valley 
Post  Qffice. 

WEI L— LIEBRECHT.  Charlotte  Liebrecht  was  married  on 
December  21,  1970  to  Dr.  Paul  Weil,  San  Francisco  Meet- 
ing reports. 

BENJAMIN— RYER.  Carolyn  Ryer  and  Charles  Benjamin 
were  married  on  December  5,  1970  under  the  care  of 
University  Meeting. 

NEWCQMB— HARE.  Sue  Hare,  a junior  member  of  San 
Fernando  Friends  Meeting,  and  John  Newcomb  were 
married  on  December  19,  1970  in  the  home  of  a member. 

RQSS— BUCHER.  Kenneth  Ross  and  Mary  Bucher  were 
married  in  December  1970  at  a called  Meeting  for  Worship 
at  Santa  Monica  Friends  Meetinghouse. 

PEOPLE 

Marianne  Wolman,  a faculty  member  at  Pacific  Qaks 
College  (Pasadena)  who  specializes  in  human  development, 
has  been  named  to  the  1970  edition  of  "Qutstanding  Edu- 
cators of  America".  . .Charles  Reilly  is  public  relations 
director  at  Pacific  Qaks.  A friend  of  Friends,  Charles 
formerly  was  a reporter  on  the  Pasadena  Star-News.  . . 

Hanna  D.  Monaghan  is  on  a lecture-visit  to  the  West  Coast 
and  may  be  contacted  at  Hotel  Upham  in  Santa  Barbara. 
She  is  author  if  a new  book,  "Dear  George,"  about 
George  Fox.  . .Franklin 

The  poems  of  Louis  Renne  have  been  collected  in  a book- 
let entitled  "Random  Thoughts  in  Rhythm"  and  are  ob- 
tainable through  Elsie  Renne  of  Palo  Alto  Meeting.  . . 

ARCHIVES 

Walt  Raitt,  PYM  historian  and  archivist,  reports  that  the 
Archives  lack  issues  of  Friends  Bulletin  from  September 
1965  through  August  1966.  "If  anyone  has  copies  to  do- 
nate, kindly  contact  ye  Archivist." 
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CLERK  PLEASE 


NO  SUMMER  TRIP 


Up-to-date  information  is  needed  from  each  of 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting's  monthly  meetings,  pre- 
parative meetings  and  worship  groups  for  a PYM 
directory  of  meetings  to  be  published  in  the 
Friends  Bulletin  in  the  spring.  Information  needed 
includes  full  name  of  meeting  (and  whether  It  is  a 
monthly  meeting,  preparative  meeting  or  worship 
group);  name,  address  and  phone  number  of  clerk; 
address  of  meeting  place,  time  of  meeting  for 
worship,  and  time  of  Firstday  school,  if  any.  If  you 
do  not  have  Firstday  school,  please  indicate.  This 
Information  Is  needed  by  March  20.  Friends  Bulle- 
tin will  relay  any  new  information  to  Friends  World 
Committee  for  inclusion  In  the  1971-1972  Friends 
Directory  of  Meetings  for  Worship  in  North  and 
South  America.  Please  note  that  deadline  for  cor- 
rections to  the  FWC  is  April  1,  1971.  Please  send 
information  to  the  following  address: 


Last  August  I made  it  known  that  there  would  not 
be  a Pacific  Ackworth  junior  high  trip  during  the 
summer  of  1971.  This  constitutes  no  basic  change 
In  policy,  since  I have  taken  one  summer  off  out  of 
every  three  for  the  past  ten  years.  I am  always 
happy  to  hear  of  other  summer  opportunities  for 
teenagers  being  offered-thls  summer  or  any  sum- 
mer--and  to  refer  inquiries  that  come  my  way.  I 
have  always  had  more  well  qualified  applicants 
than  I could  accept. 

I hope  that  it  may  be  my  privilege  to  offer  many 
more  vacationtime  trips,  not  only  to  the  places 
we've  been  before-Canada,  the  Southwest,  the 
California  Coast  and  the  High  Sierras--but  some 
new  places,  possibly  Alaska,  Baja  California  (all  the 
way  to  La  Paz)  and  some  new  territories  in  the 
Rockies.  I have  no  specific  plans  for  the  summer 
of  1972  yet,  but  watch  for  an  announcement  in  the 
Friends  Bulletin  around  next  January. 
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